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COSTS OF EDUCATION 


PENDING on the education of American young people 

has been increasing more rapidly than the national in- 
come, and all signs point to an even swifter rise in future 
years.' Not only are public schools absorbing larger and 
larger amounts of tax revenue; repeated boosts in tuition 
fees also are making it more and more expensive for fam- 
ilies to send older children to college. Nearly every major 
study of educational needs, moreover, indicates that the 
end is not in sight. Several recent surveys foresaw a de- 
mand for double the educational expenditure totals of the 
mid-1950s within a decade.’ 


The nation already has moved far in that direction. Ex- 
penditures for public and private education will total at 
least $20 billion in the current academic year, compared 
with $14 billion in 1955-56. Public expenditures for schools 


and colleges rose from $7.5 billion in 1949-50 to $15.7 bil- 
lion in 1957-58. A recent Rockefeller Brothers Fund re- 
port predicted that expenditures for public education would 
reach at least $30 billion by 1967. 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School has estimated that the over-all cost of higher 
education (now about $4.7 billion a year) will total $7 
billion by 1970. Another study has observed that if present 
cost trends continue, expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1970 will require added revenues 
equivalent to the yield of a 3 per cent retail sales tax, a 
two-thirds boost in property tax rates, a rise from 20 to 
24 per cent in the basic rate of the federal income tax 
on individuals, or a doubling of state personal and cor- 
poration income tax rates.’ 
~ 4 National income, reported by the U.S. Department of Commerce, has risen about 
70 per cent since 1949; combined public and private school expenditures rose from 


$8.8 billion in 1949-50 to nearly $20 billion in 1957-58—an increase of nearly 135 
per cent. 


2 Committee for the White House Conference, A Report to the President, April 
1956, p. 6; President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second 
Report to the President (1957), p. 3; and Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit 
of Excellence—Education and the Future of America (1958), p. 34. 


’ Roger A. Freeman, School Needs in the Decade Ahead (1958), pp. 28-24. 
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Although the need for more spending is widely accepted, 
there is controversy over the extent of the need. It is con- 
tended in some quarters that a lot of fat could be trimmed 
from the school budget without loss of quality or educa- 
tional opportunity. And questions are asked about use of 
public funds for educational frills. As the pinch on the 
pocketbook grows tighter, the public is certain to demand 
closer accounting of school expenditures. 


ENROLLMENT INCREASES; RISE IN PER-PuPIL Costs 


Costs are going up for a number of reasons. There are 
more children to educate, more of them are finishing high 
school and going to college, and amounts spent per pupil 
are rising. Increases in basic expenses like teacher sal- 
aries are supplemented by the costs of added school activ- 
ities. Expansion of the educational plant to accommodate 
the growing school population is a major cost factor, and 
the advancement of knowledge requires an elaboration of 
facilities undreamed of a generation or two ago. 


Total school enrollment from kindergarten through col- 
lege has increased by nine million, to a total of 43 million, 
in the past five years. Current public school enrollment is 
close to 35 million and the U.S. Office of Education expects 
1964-65 attendance to top 40 million. Current college en- 
rollment of 314 million is expected to reach almost five 
million by 1965 and six million by 1970. 


Today’s children stay in school longer. The minimum 
goal for every child is a high school diploma, but the de- 
mand for college graduates is rising. By the time young 
people headed for some professions and specialties have 
completed the requirements, it may be 20 years or more 
since they started to school. High schools in 1900 en- 
rolled only half a million boys and girls; by 1940 they had 
6.6 million and the current enrollment is 10.3 million. Only 
59 per cent of children 14-17 years old were in school in 
1910; by 1940 the ratio had risen to 79 per cent and today 
it is approximately 90 per cent. The proportion 18-24 
years old in schoo] or college rose from 9 per cent in 1910 
to 13 per cent in 1940; since then the ratio has risen to 
about 22 per cent. 





*Four of five students beginning the study of medicine in 1957-58 had completed 
four years of college, as now required by most medical schools. At least two years 
of hospital! internship, following four years of medical study, is widely recommended 
as preparation for private practice.—‘‘Medical Education in the United States and 
Canada,” reprinted from Journal of American Medical Association, Nov. 15, 1958, 
pp. 1485 and 1514. 
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EDUCATION EXPENDITURES IN UNITED STATES, 1957-58 
(in billions of dollars) 
General Capital outlay and 
operating expenses debt retirement 
Public Private Public Private Total 
Elementary and secondary... $9.9 $1.6 $3.1 $0.5 $15.1 
Higher education 2.3 19 0.4 0.3 4.7 


a ec ages cag 3.3 3.5 0.8 19.8 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Particularly significant for the future is the growing 
number of students entering college. The freshman class 
last autumn totaled 781,000, an increase of 7 per cent over 
the previous year. More than one-third of all young people 
in the 18-21 age bracket are in college this year as against 
14 per cent in 1939. 


As the number of students has increased, the amounts 
expended on each have increased. Average expenditure 
per pupil in public schools now amounts to $340 for the 
country as a whole, an increase of 72 per cent over the 
average expenditure ($197) ten years ago. College receipts 
(excluding those earmarked for capital outlay) rose 95 per 
cent between 1949-50 and 1957-58, while the student body 
increased 40 per cent. 


GENERAL ADVANCES IN THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


Increases in teacher salaries have been a prime cause 
of the rise in educational costs and are likely to account 
for a large part of future increases. Teacher salaries are 
still considered too low to attract the number of highly 
qualified applicants that will be needed in the future. De- 
spite a 75 per cent increase in the past decade, the average 
salary of classroom teachers is now only $4,775 ($4,575 for 
elementary and $5,110 for high school teachers), up from 
$3,925 in 1957-58. 


Teacher compensation varies considerably among the 
states and among communities within a state. State aver- 
ages range from $3,070 in Mississippi to $6,200 in New 
York and $6,400 in Alaska. More than one-half of the 
teachers in 11 states earn less than $3,500, and more than 
four-fifths are in this category in two states. In the coun- 
try as a whole, 17.5 per cent of the teachers earn less than 
$3,500 and 20 per cent more than $5,500. The National 
Education Association, estimating a shortage of 135,000 
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qualified teachers, suggested last September that salaries 
would have to be increased by from 10 to 20 per cent to 
attract that 1number. A 15 per cent raise for every public 
school teacher would add $1 billion to the current school 
budget. 


Faculty salaries in higher education have reached more 
satisfactory levels in recent years, although in many cases 
they are still well below the earnings of members of other 
professions. The typical salary of a full professor in a 
large university is now a little more than $10,000, but the 
average is less than $6,000 in small private colleges; in 
1954-55 the averages were only $7,000 and $4,300, respec- 
tively.6 Lower-ranking members of the faculty do not fare 
as well. Most college instructors receive less than high 
school teachers ; averages range between $4,000 and $5,000.’ 
The most favored teachers are in professional and graduate 
schools; full professors in medical schools, who receive an 
average of $15,000 a year, are the highest paid teachers in 
the country. 


Schools costs have been raised by use of special teachers 
to give remedial courses, teach the handicapped, and pro- 
vide instruction in the fine arts and in vocational subjects. 
An increasing demand for guidance personnel also may be 
expected to expand the educational payroll. James B. 
Conant, president-emeritus of Harvard, has recommended 
that at least one full-time counselor be hired for every 250 
to 300 high school students, which would add a total of 
15,000 counselors to the country’s educational staff. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 authorized use of 
$21.2 million of federal funds in the first year of its pro- 
gram to train counselors and to aid secondary schools in 
establishing counselor services. 


LARGE EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Educational expenditures will be raised substantially in 
the immediate future by outlays for construction of new 
buildings to replace obsolete structures and to provide the 
space needed for swollen school enrollments and for new 
instructional programs. The trend toward consolidation of 
school districts has involved replacement of small local 


5 Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, National Education Association, 
Citizens Speak Out on School Costs (1959), p. 43. 


®See “Higher Education for the Millions,” E£.R.R., 1955 Vol. I, pp. 326-327. 


7W. Robert Bokelman, “Faculty Salaries, 1958-59," Higher Education, 


January 
1959, p. 86. 
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schools by large new institutions which draw pupils from 
miles around and entail additional expenditures for pupil 
transportation. 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, 
testifying on Feb. 24 in favor of federal aid for school 
construction, observed that “The changing school curricu- 
lum is an important factor in school plant needs.” He 
pointed out that more attention was being given to physical 
education, to “creative work,” and to subjects requiring 
laboratories and audio-visual materials. ‘Newer instruc- 
tion methods where pupils work in cooperative groups, 
combining participation and learning, require greater 
space,” Derthick said. The introduction of educational 
television, the growth of junior high schools, and the spread 
of kindergarten and nursery school programs and of eve- 
ning courses for adults are all increasing school space needs. 


Notwithstanding new construction that has added 140,- 
000 classrooms in the past two years, Derthick said there 
was a shortage of nearly 135,000 classrooms when school 
opened last September. At an average cost of $40,000 per 
classroom, it would require more than $5 billion to make 
up the deficiency, let alone provide for future expansion 
of school enrollment.® 


Equipping new and old schools with various physical aids 
to learning is another cost factor. A nation-wide survey 
by the National Education Association last spring indicated 
that the country’s schools needed science laboratory equip- 
ment that would cost $90 million. More than one-half of 
the 5,000 high schools surveyed did not have even “such a 
fundamental facility as direct current in the physics labor- 
atory.” Four out of five had no computer and two out of 
five had no graph board for mathematics classes. Only 
57c per pupil was being spent on the average for materials 
like test tubes and chemicals. Derthick testified ® that lack 
of facilities made teaching of science subjects by non- 
laboratory methods unavoidable in many schools. 


The cost of installing a laboratory to accommodate a 
high school class of 28 pupils runs from about $6,000 for 
general science to $12,000 for chemistry. To supply a 
school with laboratories for one class each in general 

® Derthick estimated that current public school enrollment is two million in excess 


of the normal capacity of existing facilities, and that another two million children 
go to obsolete or inadequate schools. 


* Before House Education subcommittee, April 29, 1958. 
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science, biology, physics and chemistry would require an 
average outlay of $38,000, not counting $1,300 to $9,000 
per class for apparatus and instruments. Purchase of 
materials for laboratory use would add an expenditure of 
$3,000 a year in the case of chemistry and of smaller sums 
in the case of other sciences.’ Federal funds were made 
available under the National Defense Education Act to help 
buy equipment to be used in the study of science, mathe- 
matics and foreign languages; $70 million was authorized 


for this purpose in the first year of the program ending 
next June 30. 


Other courses in the modern curriculum also demand ex- 
pensive equipment. It may cost more to establish voca- 
tional courses than traditional courses. Home economics 
students in today’s schools practice in fully equipped living 
quarters. Teaching of business courses requires use of 
office equipment. Movie cameras, film strips, tape record- 
ers, television sets are among the costly items now widely 
accepted as necessary aids to teaching. 


Cost of Getting a College Education 


AMERICAN educational policy adheres to the principle 
that every child is entitled to a free education through high 
school, the cost to be shared by all taxpayers. Nearly one- 
half of the cost of higher education also is defrayed from 
public funds, but it is generally accepted that even students 
in state or municipal colleges and universities should pay 
something out of their own pockets. The “free” state uni- 
versity has become virtually extinct. 


Unless the institution is within commuting distance, a 
college student must count living costs, in addition to tui- 
tion, as a major item of his budget. In many cases the 
loss of earnings that might have contributed to family 
support, following a son’s or daughter’s graduation from 
high school, is an important element in the cost of sending 
the child to college. 


Tuition charges in institutions of higher education 


* These figures, submitted by the Office of Education to the House Education sub- 
committee last year, were said to be based on surveys by equipment manufacturers 
of recent school installations. 
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jumped by nearly 90 per cent in the 15 years prior to 
1954-55, and they advanced another 10 per cent in each 
of the two following years. According to a survey by the 
Office of Education, the fees charged undergraduate stu- 
dents in the current academic year average out as follows: 
Public Private 
All institutions _.._ ce Ae $584 
8 Ee A hE 796 
0 ae 615 
ee Ge 686 
Techaslogical schools —  _.._.___._.._._..... 909 746 
Theological schools _.... = si athe 262 
Other professional schools 369 632 
i i lS i a 127 449 


Averages are highest in the Northeast ($219 public, $740 
private), lowest among public institutions in the North 
Central states ($138) and private colleges in the South 
($470). Fees at the larger institutions tend to run higher. 
Although tuition at public institutions is lower than at 
private, out-of-state students (out-of-city in the case of 
municipal colleges) have to pay an average of $368 more 
than legal residents. Averages, of course, do not reflect 
the wide range of charges among the separate institutions. 
A well-endowed private college may charge less than a 


public college. Medical schools are relatively expensive to 
attend; the median tuition, according to the American 
Medical Association, is $1,002. 


The tax-supported institutions are taking the brunt of 
enrollment increases and are expected to raise tuition fees 
still higher to help meet rising costs. But even well- 
endowed private colleges and universities are raising rates. 
Amherst, Columbia, Harvard, M.I.T., Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, 
and Wellesley, among others, have recently increased tui- 
tion charges. The University of Rochester has announced 
that it will raise tuition by $150 to $1,150 next September. 
The University of Pennsylvania will boost tuition by $200, 
and Princeton will raise its charge from $1,200 to $1,450. 


Tuition and student fees contributed more than $900 
million of the $3.6 billion available to American colleges 
and universities for operating expenses in the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year.'! Tuition and fees have provided roughly one- 
fourth of the higher education budget since 1955. Fifteen 


ne for Financial Aid to Education, Where's the Money Coming From? 
(1969), p. 6. 
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years ago, the ratio was only 18 per cent, but in pre-World 
War II days student payments financed more than one-third 
of college operating expenses (60 per cent in private, 19 
per cent in public institutions) .™” 


LIVING CosTs AT COLLEGE; STUDENT EXPENDITURES 


Living expenses at college are likely to loom larger in 
student budgets than tuition charges. A government study 
states: “It is the living costs ... rather than educational 
costs that make it increasingly difficult for low-income fam- 
ilies to send their children to college.” '* Estimates based 
on reports from 16,000 college students over the country 
indicate that their total expenditures, including tuition, 
average $2,247 a year in private and $1,673 in public insti- 
tutions. 


Standards of living differ widely among the various cam- 
puses and among students in large institutions. Purchase 
of a typewriter may be a necessity to one student, a luxury 
to another. The size of the college library affects student 
expenditures for books. Private automobiles, week-end 
trips, entertainment and dating expenses may swell some 
student budgets substantially. The government survey 
found that some students spend more on formal dress for 
campus parties than on tuition. A sophomore at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, who kept a penny-by-penny record 
at the request of Changing Times, reported that he spent 
more on his fraternity than on any other budget item ex- 
cept tuition and fees ($1,203) and meals ($473.34.)™ 


Dormitory housing is usually less expensive than room- 
ing in town. Recent government studies showed that the 
average current charge for a dormitory room shared with 
another student is $160-165 in public and $191-207 in pri- 
vate institutions, the higher figures applying to women stu- 
dents. Charges for meals on campus averaged out to $364 
and $359 for men and women, respectively, in public uni- 
versities and colleges and to $394 and $418 in private 
institutions. 


Living costs in a small college are likely to be lower than 


at a big university. Information received from 100 small 
colleges in various parts of the country showed that cur- 


12 President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy, Vol. V (1947), p. 33. 


% U.S. Office of Education, Costs of Attending College (1957), p. 25. 


“ “What's Going On in Schools & Colleges,” Changing Times, November 1958, p. 
19. 
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rent charges for tuition, board and room average $1,300- 
1,500 in the East, slightly less in the Midwest and West, 
and still less in the South. Total charges were under 
$1,000 in only 17 of the 100 colleges, and 11 of the 17 were 
in the South. However, Rollins College in Florida, charg- 
ing $2,000, was the most expensive institution in the 
group.'® 


Most college catalogues include a section on typical stu- 
dent expenditures to give prospective students some idea of 
what to expect. Harvard, which considers expenditures by 
its students typical of eastern residential colleges, estimates 
that the average freshman’s basic expenses will range be- 
tween $2,166 and $2,316, not counting travel.’® Princeton 
estimates undergraduate expenses for tuition, room and 
board at $1,890-$2,150, and higher tuition there next year 
will bring the estimate to $2,140-$2,390. Expenses at top- 
ranking eastern colleges for girls are apt to run higher. 
The minimum at Vassar is $2,550, including $1,325 for 
tuition. The inclusive fee for tuition, room and board at 
Wellesley is $2,200. 


Even at state universities where tuition charges are 
minimal, living costs may be high. Social life on a large 


campus encourages spending. The University of California 
at Los Angeles estimates that a one-semester budget for an 
in-state freshman will range from $638 for the minimum 
spender to $803 for the moderate and $1,070 for the liberal 
spender. Students from outside California pay an addi- 
tional $150 tuition per semester. 


LIMITATIONS OF COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP ASSISTANCE 


Top-ranking students have more opportunities than ever 
before to obtain assistance in financing their college edu- 
cation. Nearly every college and university devotes a part 
of its income to scholarships, and industry and government 
in recent years have added substantially to the number and 
value of available awards. Individual stipends, however, 
are rarely large enough to cover all costs. 


An Office of Education survey in 1955-56 showed that 
colleges and universities distributed $65.7 million among 
237,370 students that year, but nearly one-third of the 


% The 1958 Small College Annual, pp. 14-15. 


16 Items in the Harvard budget include $1,000 tuition, $200-$370 rent, $500 board, 
$56.50 medical fee, $70 books and supplies, $100 clothing, $35 laundry, and the re- 
mainder (about $200) for personal incidentals. 
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scholarships paid less than $125 and fewer than one in 
ten exceeded $625. Stipends are higher among the private 
institutions, but even there one-half of the payments 
amounted to less than $275. 


Harvard grants more than $1 million in scholarships to 
approximately 1,200 undergraduate students each year. 
Vassar has the income from $4 million of endowed funds 
for scholarships, and alumnae raise another $60,000 or 
thereabouts annually for the same purpose. Princeton since 
1948 has drawn a group of students of small means from 
different parts of the country by making generous scholar- 
ship awards on the basis of ability and need. Stipends 
range from $1,100 to $1,500 depending on the distance the 
student must travel from home; the amounts are intention- 
ally kept below full cost in the belief that every student 


should meet a part of educational costs from his own re- 
sources. 


Forty-one states have government-sponsored undergrad- 
uate scholarship programs, for which a total of $14 million 
was appropriated in 1957-58. Several states offer scholar- 
ships to members of designated groups: veterans, children 
of veterans, Indians, or students training for teaching or 
public health posts. New York has a special scholarship 


program for engineering and science students. 


At least four states each appropriate more than half a 
million dollars a year, and four others between one-fourth 
and one-half million dollars annually, for scholarships. The 
largest state program is that of New York, which makes 
more than 17,000 awards at a cost of around $6 million. 
California has an accelerating program which will supply 
around 2,500 scholarships aggregating more than $1 mil- 
lion this year. [Illinois launched a new scholarship plan 
last autumn with an appropriation of $600,000. 


The two G.I. education bills provided the largest federal 
subsidies for undergraduate study. Two and one-fourth 
million World War II veterans and more than a million 
Korean veterans have gone to college at federal expense, 
and another 400,000 are expected to take up their benefits 
before the cut-off date, Jan. 31, 1965. Full-time veterans 
in college receive $110, $130 or $160 each school month, 
according to whether they are without dependents or have 
one or more than one dependent; half-time students get 
$50, $60 or $80 a month. 
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Substantial sums for scholarships are donated by indus- 
trial corporations, local business firms, private foundations, 
civic organizations, business and professional clubs, learned 
societies, parent-teacher associations, churches and similar 
bodies. The Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
N. J., which screens applicants for many of the business 
and corporation scholarship programs, estimated that a 
total of 28,000 awards worth $18 million were granted from 
this source in 1957-58. The biggest national program is 
that supported by the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, representing 60 companies, which distributes $900,000 
a year to about 1,400 students. 


UNDERGRADUATE JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND EARNINGS 


Scholarships meet only a small part of total student ex- 
penditures for higher education. All forms of student aid, 
including scholarships, veterans’ benefits, loans and other 
awards, accounted for only 13 per cent of college costs to 
the student in 1952-53, according to an Office of Education 
survey. Parents and other relatives contributed approxi- 
mately two-fifths out of current income and another one- 
fifth from savings. Students themselves financed about 
one-fourth of the total cost from their own earnings. 


Benjamin Fine, former education editor of the New York 
Times, has commented that “Working your way through 
college is an old and honorable American custom.” '? Many 
colleges maintain employment bureaus to help students find 
jobs on and off campus. The jobs sometimes can be related 
to a student’s academic interests. A-number of colleges 
offer work-study programs not only to help students defray 
expenses but also to enrich courses of study.’* Yale, Har- 
vard and Swarthmore are among institutions of higher 
education which give needy honor students “working schol- 
arships”; the students perform such tasks as proctoring 
classes, grading papers, or assisting members of the faculty 
or administrative staffs in return for free tuition. 


Harvard studies of undergraduate financing indicate that 
most students can earn at least $250 in the summer before 
entering college and $300-$350 in succeeding summers. 
“This is a minimum figure these days for an able, vigorous 


17 Benjamin Fine, Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide (1955), p. 2. 


% The University of Cincinnati engineering school pioneered in work-study pro- 
grams in the early years of this century, and Antioch was the first liberal arts 
college to follow suit. Variations of work-study programs are carried on at Berea 
in Kentucky, Park in Missouri, Bennington in Vermont, and Bard in New York. 
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young man of college age, and net earnings of $400-$500 
are common.” '* During the school year Harvard students 
normally earn $1 to $1.25 an hour working in dining halls, 
dormitories, libraries, or university offices, and they may 
net $350 or more in an academic year. 


FEDERAL AND OTHER LOAN PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS 


An increasing number of students are borrowing money 
to finance their education. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act made federal funds available for student loans, 
and the sum of $6 million was allocated early this year for 
that purpose to 1,227 institutions of higher education. The 
colleges and universities are obliged to supply $1 for every 
$9 of federal money, so that the recent distribution added 
a total of $6,667,000 to student loan funds. The adminis- 
tration has asked for a supplemental appropriation of $24 
million. 


Students under this program may borrow as much as 
$1,000 in an academic year and a total of $5,000 while in 
college or graduate school. Repayment need not begin 
until one year after the student completes his education, 
and he may take up to ten years to liquidate the loan. In- 
terest at 3 per cent starts to accrue only at commencement 
of the repayment period. If a borrower goes into primary 
or secondary school teaching, the loan total is reduced by 
10 per cent for each year that he remains in teaching, up 
to 50 per cent of the indebtedness. 


A new type of state-sponsored loan program, utilizing 
commercial bank resources, is gaining support. First es- 
tablished in 1956 by the legislature of Massachusetts, where 
the program is known as HELP (Higher Education Loan 
Program), it has since been taken up by Maine and New 
York and is currently under consideration in New Jersey 
and other states. 


Under HELP, the state-chartered Massachusetts Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation maintains reserves, con- 
tributed by business corporations, foundations and indi- 
viduals, which enable it to guarantee repayment of 80 per 
cent of amounts loaned to students on easy terms by com- 
mercial banks in the state. Any resident of the state who 
has completed the freshman year may qualify for a loan of 
up to $500 a year, and a maximum of $1,500, if the pro- 


1” Official Register of Harvard University, Expenses and Financial Aids in Harvard 
College (Sept. 25, 1957), p. 5. 
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ceeds are used to defray expenses of attending an accred- 
ited institution of higher education in Massachusetts or in 
another state. The borrower need not begin to repay the 
loan until six months after graduation and may take three 
years to complete repayment. Interest rates are pegged to 
commercial bank loan rates but must be not less than 314 
nor more than 514 per cent. Currently the interest charge 
is 414 per cent. 


Maine’s plan is identical with that of Massachusetts. 
The New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation, 
authorized by the legislature in 1957, permits students to 
borrow larger sums in the later college years and to incur 
a maximum indebtedness of $5,000 under the guarantee 
plan. Repayment, beginning three months after gradua- 
tion, may be spread over six years; the interest rate is 
fixed at 4 per cent. 


In the two years that HELP has been operating in Massa- 
chusetts, 126 banks have loaned more than $2 million to 
approximately 4,000 borrowers; 185 loans have been repaid 
and only three are delinquent. The borrowers attend some 
300 different institutions, only one-third of which are in 
Massachusetts; 13 are enrolled in colleges abroad.2° In the 
nine months that the New York plan has been in operation, 
206 commercial banks have extended nearly 5,000 loans for 
a total of $2.7 million.” 


Controversies Over Schooling Costs 


CONTROVERSIES the outcome of which may greatly af- 
fect the burden of education costs borne by taxpayers in 
general, or by students and their parents in particular, 
have developed in recent years. There is disagreement (1) 
over the amount of spending necessary to maintain educa- 
tional facilities of high quality and (2) over the extent to 
which it is wise to subsidize higher education. Some per- 
sons feel that higher education is already too heavily sub- 


*” Nearly one-fourth of the Massachusetts borrowers are married, nearly one-fifth 
are women, one-third are veterans. 

21 The Chemical Corn Exchange Bank in New York City recently announced a 
plan to lend parents up to $10,000 to finance four years of college. Loans would be 
repayable on a monthly basis over a maximum period of six years and be protected 
by life insurance policies. 
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sidized, while others fear that further increases in college 
tuition charges would have deleterious effects. 


DISAGREEMENT ON EXTENT OF FUTURE SCHOOL NEEDS 


Estimates of the expenditures that will be necessary to 
give all children a good elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are challenged by groups opposed to increased federal 
aid for education. They assert that projections of spend- 
ing requirements are predicated on the assumption that 
schools now suffer from more shortcomings than actually 
exist in terms of understaffing, inadequate plant, and in- 
sufficient financing. 


In testimony before the House Education subcommittee 
on March 11, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce predicted 
that the “pressure of ever-growing numbers” of pupils will 
begin to decline in the 1960s. “Whether per-pupil costs 
will continue to increase at the rate at which they have 
been growing will depend upon the effectiveness with which 
teachers and facilities are used,” it added. Roger A. Free- 
man, author of a study of school costs prepared for the 
Institute for Social Science Research, contends that the 
Office of Education and the National Education Association 
tend to over-estimate future school enrollments and to 
overlook the “strong shift from public to non-public 
schools.” 22 


Growing support for a reversal of compulsory school age 
trends may affect future enrollments. Freeman cites state- 
ments by a number of education leaders—Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize-winning chemist, and Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
former dean of Barnard College, among them—in favor of 
relaxing compulsory school attendance requirements for 
teen-agers who lack aptitude for academic study. Some 
educators favor a work-study or apprenticeship program 
which would equip the non-academic student to take a job 
at an early age rather than remain in school to no advan- 
tage. 


Urey said: “Our whole approach to compulsory educa- 
tion needs to be re-examined because many youngsters can- 
not profit from the prolonged attendance now required.” 
James B. Conant told the National School Boards Associ- 
ation on Jan. 28 that he had come to favor vocational train- 


® Roger A. Freeman, School Needs in the Decade Ahead (1958), p. 31. Private 
school enrollment was said to have grown four times as fast as public school enroll- 
ment between 1940 and 1956. 
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ing for certain students, with completion of school at the 
10th or 11th grade. 


The Chamber of Commerce thinks that teacher salaries 
are now high enough to attract the necessary number of 
qualified applicants. Both the Chamber and Freeman point 
out that salaries of teachers have increased since 1929 by a 
larger percentage than the emoluments of nearly all other 
workers. The National Education Association, however, 
replies that earnings of teachers have lagged behind those 
of other workers since 1939. Some educators favor adoption 
of a merit system which would make it possible to raise 
the salaries of the best teachers without changing basic 
rates of pay. Many studies indicate that entering salary 
rates of teachers compare favorably with those in other 
occupations, especially occupations open to women, but that 
systematic advances over the years are relatively small. 


PROPOSED MEASURES TO REDUCE EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


It is felt in some quarters that a good deal of school 
money is going into luxury facilities and into non-essential 
courses for which the expenditure of public funds is not 
justified. The Chamber of Commerce has pointed out that 
space per child in today’s schools is twice that of a genera- 


tion ago. Others question the worth of the junior high 
school system, which requires separate facilities and admin- 


istration for grades 7-9 and adds to capital and operating 
costs. 


Standard teacher-pupil ratios are sometimes a subject of 
controversy. Some persons think the goal of 30 pupils per 
teacher is unrealistic and that quality of teaching is more 
important than number of students per teacher. A’ recent 
article in Fortune commented on the “low productivity” of 
American education in terms of economic “input” (capital 
and operating costs) and “output” (pupils educated). “A 
great deal of the cost of education,” the article said, “has 
gone into the making of students and teachers more com- 
fortable.” 22 The Council for Basic Education, which cam- 
paigns against “frill” courses, stated in its February 
Bulletin: ““Where dedication to genuine education and com- 
petent teaching are present, learning will take place no 
matter how inadequate the physical plant.” 


Many schools and colleges are giving serious consideration 


* Daniel Seligman, “The Low Productivity of the ‘Educational Industry,’ Fortune, 
October 1958, p. 138. 
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to “better utilization of resources,” which means, in effect, 
economy measures. Proposals include more intensive use 
of classrooms, laboratories and assembly rooms; sharing 
of staff and of library and other facilities by several insti- 
tutions; joint purchasing; use of students as teacher aides; 
and elimination of low-enrollment courses. Fortune ob- 
served that educational institutions are just beginning to 
discover “space utilization analysis” and “scientific man- 
agement.” Yale was said to have saved more than $400,000 
a year by eliminating dormitory service help, reducing the 
number of campus guards, mechanizing the records and 
accounting departments, and taking other steps. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education made grants 
to 36 colleges and universities in 1956 to finance experi- 
ments in “better utilization of college teaching resources.” 
The University of Akron increased its use of visual mate- 
rials; Antioch College tried putting students in reading 
rather than discussion and lecture courses; Barnard em- 
ployed “readers in English” to relieve the faculty; Brown 
University employed students as assistant teachers; the 
University of Detroit experimented with educational tele- 
vision; and Duke University encouraged independent study 
by students. 


President Grayson Kirk of Columbia University, in a 
speech before the National Education Association on Feb. 
8, called for a three-term college year, with the summer 
session adding a full semester. Closing public schools for 
three months in the summer is often cited as a waste of 
educational facilities. Phillips Exeter Academy, a private 
preparatory school, recently considered but did not adopt a 
proposal to operate the schoo] for 48 instead of 32 weeks 
a year; with vacation periods staggered over the four 
seasons, the change would have permitted an annual at- 
tendance of 1,140 instead of 760 boys without expanding 
the school plant. 


Four New England colleges (Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, and the University of Massachusetts) issued the 
blueprint last December of a “New College Plan” under 
which the curriculum would be reorganized into “fields of 
knowledge” and the student would be taught to “teach him- 
self.” The plan was said to offer major economies. A 
faculty of 50 would suffice for 1,000 undergraduates, a 
ratio one-half that prevailing in prestige colleges. 
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QUESTION OF FINANCIAL AID FoR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Another question up for debate concerns the extent to 
which college training of individuals should be subsidized. 
Support for federal scholarship aid is based on studies in- 
dicating that possibly 100,000 highly capable high school 
graduates a year are kept from going to college by lack of 
sufficient financial resources. However, some persons con- 
tend that where there is a will to obtain higher education, 
the student will find a way. 


Determining the financial need of a student, or a stu- 
dent’s family, may be more difficult than evaluating his 
capacity to profit from higher education. David Riesman 
has suggested that most families today are less willing than 
in previous generations to sacrifice material comforts to 
pay for a good education for their children. “Many stu- 
dents attend a nearby state university when they could 
afford to go to an out-of-state school better suited to their 
interests or development . . . because they are unwilling 
to give up their car, their spring vacation trip, their fra- 
ternity dues. . . . Their families too are unwilling to give 
up the new suburban house or car.” *4 


Harvard spokesmen insist that “A Harvard education 
can be financed by any able, ambitious, responsible student 
who really wants a good college education and is willing 
to work for it.”*> At least one-half of the members of 
the student body at Cambridge help to pay their way. Har- 
vard estimates that families with a $3,000 income and a 
son in college can afford to contribute $400 a year to his 
education if there are no other children in the family, or 
$275 if there are as many as three children. An $8,000- 
a-year family is said to be able to pay $850 to $1,250, de- 
pending on family size. One-half of 16,000 students inter- 
viewed in a government survey several years ago came 
from families with incomes of less than $5,000. 


Educators are of two minds on the advantages of work- 
ing one’s way through college. The University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the University of North Carolina 
are among institutions which urge freshmen in particular 
to devote their entire time to study. Some educators con- 
tend that work-study plans have tended to debase education 


*% David Riesman, “Who Will and Who Should Pay for Higher Education?” The 
School Review, Summer 1958, p. 224. 


% Official Register of Harvard University, Expenses and Financial Aids in Harvard 
College, Sept. 25, 1957, p. 1. 
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by encouraging students to take easy courses and faculty 
members to relax standards of accomplishment for em- 
ployed students. Princeton, on the other hand, insists that 
its scholarship students meet a part of their college ex- 
penses by gainful employment, and it requires them to 
reduce “living expenses to a minimum.” 


The American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities and the State Universities Association 
oppose federal scholarships for undergraduates on the 
ground that such a program would put money where it is 
not badly needed (encouragement of larger college attend- 
ance) and keep it from where it is badly needed (improve- 
ment of the quality of education). The unreimbursed costs 
of educating a large number of scholarship students, the 
associations pointed out, might make it necessary to raise 
tuition rates for all students. 


A novel proposal for deferring payment and shifting the 
cost burden of higher education was suggested several 
years ago. The student under this plan would pay nothing 
while in college, but later he would have to pay the full 
amount that it cost to educate him without benefit of sub- 
sidies. The author of this proposal justified it on the 
ground that college graduates enjoy an economic advantage 
in usually being able to command higher salaries than those 


who quit school earlier. A beneficial effect of the plan 
might be that it would force colleges to select the most 
capable students, because they would be the best financial 
risks, rather than to provide an education of sorts for large 
numbers of indifferent students from well-to-do families.?¢ 


Wherever additional money for education comes from in 
the first instance, it is obvious that most of it ultimately 
will be drawn from the pockets of average citizens. Nu- 
merous studies indicate that the nation can well afford to 
increase not only the dollar expenditures but also the per- 
centage of national income devoted to education. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report observed that “the Amer- 
ican people have never been quite prepared to face” the fact 
that “the nation’s need for good education is immediate; 
and good education is expensive.” 27 


% Ernest van den Haag, Education as an Industry (1956). 


* Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the Future 
of America (1958), p. 33. 











